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THE  FISCAL  1998  SCHO 

Time  for  Multi-Year  Investment 

Currently  before  the  Boston  City  Council  is  the  recommended  Boston  Public  Schools  (BPS)  general  fim^ budget  of  $491.5  million,  an 
increase  of  $19.7  million  or  4.2%  over  fiscal  1997.  In  addition  to  the  general  fund  budget,  grant  revenues  in  fiscal  1998  are  budgeted  at 
$68.7  million,  bringing  the  total  all-funds  budget  to  $560.2  million.  Not  reflected  in  this  budget  are  costs  for  employee  contracts  being 
negotiated,  including  the  BTU  contract,  and  the  City’s  expenses  for  Charter  Schools  ($14.8  million).  The  fiscal  1998  BPS  budget 
represents  35%  of  the  City’s  total  operating  budget.  The  recommended  budget  supports  7,828  positions,  an  increase  of  141  or  1.8%  over 
the  prior  year  to  serve  64,040  students,  an  increase  of  1,060  or  1.7%.  As  a consequence  of  this  year’s  budget  experience  of  managing 
several  million  dollars  of  unbudgeted  expenditures,  the  fiscal  1998  budget  more  realistically  plans  for  actual  costs.  Cuts  made  in 
proposed  spending  will  require  disciplined  management  of  expenditures  to  ensure  that  actual  costs  stay  within  budget  in  fiscal  1998. 
For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  fiscal  1998  budget,  see  the  Bureau’s  BPS  budget  Fact  Sheet. 


With  this  budget,  spending  for  education  will  have  increased  by  $1 13.0  million  or  30%  in  five  years.  Despite  this  significant  investment 
in  public  education,  student  performance  as  measured  by  the  Metrojxilitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT)  and  its  new  replacement,  the 
Stanford  9 Achievement  Test,  is  disappointing.  Test  results  in  the  past  few  years  indicate  that  as  students  move  into  higher  grades,  their 
performance  in  reading  and  math  compared  to  their  peers  nationwide  and  among  themselves  declines. 


In  response  to  this  problem.  Superintendent  Payzant  and  the  School  Committee  have  begun  to  implement  their  comprehensive  reform 
plan  to  improve  teaching  and  learning.  So  far,  learning  standards  have  been  refined  to  be  more  compatible  with  new  state  requirements. 
New  curriculum  frameworks  are  being  developed  in  stages  with  English/language  arts  completed  this  year  and  math  scheduled  for  fiscal 
1998.  Tied  to  the  new  curriculum  are  the  purchase  of  new  textbooks  and  professional  development  for  teachers.  To  achieve  further 
progress,  fundamental  change  regarding  school  staffing  authority,  organization  of  staff  development,  teacher  performance  evaluation 
and  school-based  decision  making  should  be  negotiated  in  the  new  teacher  contract  that  would  begin  on  September  1,  1997. 


School  Spending  By  Expense:  FY93-FY98 

Including  fiscal  1998  budgeted  figures,  spending  since  fiscal  1993  has  increased  by 
$ 1 13.0  million  or  30%,  well  above  inflation  which  has  increased  by  13%.  About  72% 
of  this  growth  is  attributable  to  salary  expenses,  which  have  increased  by  $81.7 
million  or  33%,  compared  to  the  non-salary  increase  of  $31.3  million  or  24%.  Much 
of  the  salary  increase  was  for  teachers,  whose  salaries  have  jumped  by  $51.7  million 
or  30%  since  fiscal  1993.  Added  salary  costs  are  driven  by  generous  collective 
bargaining  provisions  and  enrollment  growth,  both  of  which  have  required  the  hiring 
of  additional  staff.  Within  non-salary  accounts,  transportation  increased  by  $9.0 
million  or  33%,  instructional  support  increased  by  $5.8  million  or  163%  and 
employee  benefits  grew  by  $5.9  million  or  16%. 

Enrollment  & Staffing:  FY93-FY98 

Enrollment,  coupled  with  contract  provisions,  have  a direct  impact  on  salary  expenses.  From  fiscal  1993  through  fiscal  1998, 
enrollment  is  expected  to  increase  by  4,894  students  or  8%,  an  average  annual  increase  of  979  students.  Examined  by  program,  the 
number  of  regular  education  students  is  projected  to  increase  by  2,330  students  (+5%),  special  education  by  1,219  (+22%)  and  bilingual 
education  by  1,345  (+13%).  Since  January  1993  and  including  fiscal  1998  projections,  the  BPS  city-funded  workforce  will  have  jumped 
by  1,310  full-time  equivalent  positions  or  20%.  This  change  reflects  a comparison  of  actual  and  budgeted  positions  that  excludes  long- 
term leave  and  workers  compensation  cases.  Teachers  accounted  for  41%  of  this  growth,  adding  542  positions.  Specialist  teachers,  who 
include  speech,  occupational  and  physical  therapist,  have  increased  the  fastest  at  107%,  adding  107  positions.  The  remaining  768  non- 
teaching  positions  were  added  to  instructional  support  (+381),  non-academic  support  (+231),  maintenance  (+69),  administration  (+53) 
and  professional  support  (+34).  Instructional  support  positions  include  teacher  aides  and  librarians,  while  non-academic  support 
positions  include  nurses,  guidance  counselors,  and  clerks. 
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Student  Performance 

The  Stanford  9 Achievement  test  is  used  to  measure  student  reading  and  math  performance  in  grades  3,5,6,7,9  and  11.  This  test 
replaced  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT)  last  year  because  it  more  closely  reflected  curriculum  frameworks  being  developed 
by  the  BPS.  Generally,  first  year  results  revealed  that  BPS  elementary  and  middle  school  students  perform  better  in  reading  and  math 
than  high  school  students  compared  to  their  peers  nationwide  and  among  themselves.  While  grades  3 and  5 scored  near  the  national 
average,  middle  and  high  school  students  were  below  average  in  both  subject  areas.  As  the  two  tables  below  indicate,  generally  two- 
thirds  of  students  demonstrated  little  or  partial  mastery  of  reading  curriculums.  Math  performance  was  even  more  disappointing,  as 
only  33%  of  third  graders  and  only  6%  of  eleventh  graders  demonstrated  solid  or  superior  mastery  of  math  curriculums. 

Last  year,  the  BPS  did  predict  that  the  Stanford  9 scores  would  be  low,  reflecting  the  new  and  more  difficult  curriculum  goals  on  which 
the  test  is  based.  Unfortunately,  low  scores  are  not  new  to  the  BPS.  Similar  to  the  Stanford  9 reading  results,  MAT  scores  from  1991 
through  1995  revealed  that  most  BPS  high  school  students  read  below  the  national  average,  whereas  elementary  and  middle  school 
students  generally  read  near  or  above  national  average.  The  MAT  math  scores  since  1991  indicated  that  students  in  most  grades  scored 
near  or  above  the  national  average,  but  results  reflected  a much  lower  degree  of  difficulty  compared  to  the  Stanford  9.  While  not 
directly  comparable,  these  results  underscore  the  need  to  target  resources  to  improve  student  performance  in  core  subject  areas. 


The  Budget  As  A Policy  Document 

The  BPS  budget  presentation  is  not  a true  piolicy  document  that  explains  to  the  public  how  and  why  budget  resources  are  allocated,  and 
what  actions  are  being  taken  to  ensure  efficient  utilization  of  those  resources.  The  final  fiscal  1998  budget  document  presented  to  the 
City  Council  in  May  did  provide  a better  explanation  of  program-based  ex-penditures  compared  to  the  original  budget  submitted  to  the 
School  Committee  in  February.  Nevertheless,  the  document  still  is  more  focused  on  showing  numerical  incremental  change  than 
providing  a clear  and  concise  narrative  which  explains  major  school  programs  and  how  each  is  tied  to  the  BPS  mission.  For  instance, 
the  revised  program  narrative  does  not  explain  how  educational  policy  goals  or  performance  measures  directly  impact  budget  decisions. 

Recommendations 

♦ Poor  student  performance  even  with  an  investment  of  $1 13.0  million  or  30%  in  five  years  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Mayor  and  the 
public  should  demand  higher  performance  for  the  tax  dollars  spent.  The  BPS’s  comprehensive  reform  plan  should  move  forward, 
but  be  carefully  evaluated  annually.  A spotlight  should  be  placed  on  the  current  negotiations  with  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  to 
highlight  the  necessity  for  fundamental  change  within  available  budget  parameters.  That  change  should  apply  to  expectations  of 
performance  by  headmasters  and  principals  as  well.  Anything  less  would  merely  be  tinkering  at  the  edges  of  the  contract  which 
would  bring  the  BPS  to  the  year  2000  with  a reduced  chance  for  real  improvement. 

♦ The  budget  document  should  become  a resource  that  is  instructional  about  each  program  and  which  provides  a clear,  credible 
understanding  of  the  services  delivered  and  steps  taken  to  insure  efficiency  and  accountability.  The  budget  development  process 
needs  to  be  revised  to  ensure  that  a realistic  program-based  budget  can  be  used  by  School  Committee  members  to  make  informed 
budget  decisions  prior  to  voting  for  final  adoption.  The  BPS’s  General  School  Puipose  budget  and  the  Alterations  and  Repairs 
budget  should  be  combined  into  a single  presentation.  The  budget  should  include  information  on  multi-year  trending  and  the  major 
programs  should  be  tied  to  performance-based  goals  and  objectives.  Separate  BPS  budgets  recommended  by  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Mayor  are  not  consistent  in  substance  and  presentation.  One  document  should  be  prepared  and  carried  through  the  whole 
budget  process. 

<-  Implementation  of  a unified  financial  management  system  for  the  City  and  BPS  should  be  a high  priority  to  allow  both  to  improve 
financial  control,  reporting  and  coordination.  The  financial  sj'stems  currently  in  place  at  the  BPS  are  inadequate  to  perform 
necessary  program-based  budgeting,  management  and  evaluation  on  a timely  basis. 

< The  20%  growth  in  the  School  Department  workforce  in  five  years  is  a concern  and  demands  greater  scrutiny  of  the  efiectiveness  of 
programs  and  services  provided  within  the  existing  base  budget.  Positions  added  by  the  BPS  to  support  enrollment  growth,  poIic>' 
initiatives  and  accreditation  requirements  should  demonstrate  their  contribution  to  improving  teaching  and  learning  in  the  BPS. 
These  employee  increases  should  be  countered  by  reductions  in  the  base  budget,  and  in  other  programs  and  services  which,  after 
evaluation,  are  found  to  not  effectively  support  these  goals. 


